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family must be studied carefully because it affects his personality
vitally. Special attention should be given to the relationship be-
tween biological factors like endocrines and all the social forces
influencing him. Throughout his life his personality is shaped by
and interwoven with his social environment.
Lawrence K. Frank says "culture is literally built into the
organism." Custom determines even the intervals between meals,
time of weaning, type of toilet training, and kinds of stimuli to
which persons respond emotionally. All behavior patterns that
parents transmit to their children are cultural products. Impor-
tant among them are moral ideas, social attitudes, and interests.
Frank concludes that culture is the ground from wrhich per-
sonality emerges.
Home Atmosphere
Psychologists now pretty well agree that social factors are the
most important in shaping our personality traits. First comes the
family. In our culture, as in most cultures, parents and home
conditions mold the child in his early formative years. A con-
genial home atmosphere, with good relations between the parents
and between parents and child, is essential for a well adjusted
personality to develop. On the other hand, disrupted homes often
produce unstable, badly adjusted personalities.
Ample evidence supports this. CYRIL BURT, an English psy-
chologist, found that 58% of the delinquents he observed came
from broken homes where families were split by death, divorce,
or other absence of one parent. Only 25% of comparable non-
delinquent children are products of broken homes. More than a
dozen studies show the same thing. Apparently the death or
absence of one parent is a factor tending to distort a child's
personality.
Hornell Hart and E. B. Hart, sociologists, point out how con-
stant antagonism between parents can disrupt a child's person-
ality. The child has a close emotional tie to each parent. Hence